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The Polish Rev 


In his first address to the Polish 
National Council, Prime Minister 
Mikolajczyk said: 


“We consider it our first duty 
to carry on General Sikorski’s 
work and to take care that his 
labors and efforts shall not have 
been in vain and that his vision of 
Poland may soon come to pass. 
That duty may be summed up in 
the following words: 


“(1) The fight against the Ger- 
mans must be carried on side by 
side with our Allies until victory 
is won. 


“(2) Close cooperation in build- 
ing and founding of lasting peace 
after the war. The legal basis of 
our government is the constitution 
of the Polish Republic. In the 
future we shail undoubtedly en- 
deavor to change some of its pro- 
visions, but today it is the legal 
basis for the activities of the state 
authorities and in view of the im- 
possibility of changing it outside 
Poland’s frontiers, it must and 
will be recognized as such. 


“However, the most important 
thing is that its fundamental pro- 
visions especially in connection 
with the President’s declaration of 
November 30, 1939, will permit 
decrees to be issued in a demo- 
cratic spirit and, what is more im- 
portant, will permit the enactment 
of democratic electoral laws on the 
basis of which the nation will 
freely elect its representatives who 
will ultimately decide on the form 
of government in Poland and on 
the details of the democratic struc- 
ture of the state. 


A Social Democracy 


“Proceeding with determination 
towards the development of legal 
provisions in a democratic spirit, 
we desire to put the Government 
in the hands of our country in a 
legal manner as soon as possible. 
The future structure of the Polish 
state will be decided by Poland 
herself, expressing her will freely. 
We have full confidence in the 
political maturity of our nation 
whose broadest masses have shown 
political understanding and are 
standing the test so well at the 
present time. 


“Immediately on its liberation we 
desire to hand over our authority 
to that nation and hold democratic 
elections at which the nation itself 
will decide on both the nation’s 
representatives and the details of 
the economic structure of the state, 
the program for which is being 
now prepared by us both at home 
and abroad. 


“We do not wish to see only the 
form of democracy, but a social 
democracy one that will put into 
practice not only political, religious 
and personal freedom, but also so- 
cial and economic freedom, those 
four freedoms about which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has spoken so mag- 
nificently. 

“In any case there is no place 
in Poland and there will be no 
place for any kind of totalitarian 
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Prime Minister Mikolajczyk Outlines Policy 


government in any shape or form. 
Anyone who tries to impose him- 
self on the country by force for 
fear that he will not find sufficient 
support in a legal way will be dealt 
with ruthlessly. 


“Honest legal democratic accept- 
ance of authority by the people of 
Poland and preparation of a pro- 
gram that leads to it are the essen- 
tial aims of our home policy. 
Those who are far away from Po- 
land and taking their ideas from 
the accidental formation of our 
emigration in exile after Septem- 
ber, 1939, assume, according to 
their personal wishes, that they 
will be able to impose and dictate 
to a Poland patterned on the Po- 
land of the past years, are mis- 
taken. 


Servant of Poland 


“T desire to take this occasion of 
assuring Poland that I consider 
myself as mandated by her and as 
her loyal servant, that the govern- 
ment’s main thought and desire is 
that the suffering of the Polish 
nation should be shortened and its 
freedom and greatness restored as 
quickly as possible. 


“Our Government is a govern- 
ment of national unity in the for- 
mation of which the many ideo- 
logical groups among the Polish 
people have their responsibility— 
those groups which are in the 
front ranks of the struggle against 
the invader at home. The Govern- 
ment is an expression of the union 
of political parties, of all those 
parties that stand on a democratic 
basis and take their support from 
the declarations of General Sikor- 
skis Government of December, 
1939, and February, 1942. 


“We are not, however, a me- 
chanical coalition of parties with 
diverging opinions, but a body of 
men inspired by one great idea— 
the idea of Christian ethics based 
on the respect of the freedom and 
rights as citizens, of all faithful 
citizens of the Republic, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, religion or race 
—a Poland striving for social jus- 
tice and economic progress. 


To Rebuild Poland 


“The first task of the Govern- 
ment will be to see that not one 
atom of national energy is wasted, 
either in Poland or here in exile. 
All who wish to work loyally with 
the Government for the good of 
the state, may count on full reci- 
procity and help. 

“In devoting a few words to 
economic affairs I desire to say 
that Poland’s existence is de- 
pendent on how quickly we can 
bring help to her and further her 
economic progress. There can be 
no return to the former state of 
affairs. Economic problems that 
await us on our return to Poland 
are well-nigh superhuman and will 
demand very thorough preparation 
on our part. 

“There await us not only the 
task of rebuilding from ruins, 
feeding and restoring to health the 
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people, filling out the gaps in edu- 
cation and ensuring full employ- 
ment for the people, but further 
the work of repairing the arrears 
of centuries, neglects which did 
not make themselves apparent un- 
til the war showed them up. We 
shall not carry out that work by 
ourselves. That is why we must 
create conditions for Poland’s ex- 
tensive economic cooperation with 
the great western democracies, and 
I hope that they in their own in- 
terest will also take an active part 
in the great work of reconstruc- 
tion we are planning. 

“Our armed forces, our army, 
navy and air force, are covering 
Poland’s name with glory by their 
bravery and heroism. The Polish 
Nation regards its armed forces 
with pride and full hope that after 
their return to Poland they will be 
the guarantee of her frontiers, of 
her security, of her laws and of 
her liberty. 


“We attach great importance to 
the welfare of the numerous Poles 
who have lost their homes and 
livelihood as a result of the war. 
We are concerned here in preserv- 
ing the vital forces of the nation, 
those most valuable factors in 
every society. The extent of these 
needs and the importance of this 
work are indicated by the figure 
of more than one million Poles 
who together with Polish citizens 
in Russia have lost their homes 
and are beyond Poland’s frontiers. 
Polish citizens in Russia are the 
object of our constant concern. 
The Government will do every- 
thing in its power to bring active 
help to those unfortunate victims 
of the war. 


Foreign Policy 


“The evacuation of part of those 
people from Russia and the possi- 
bility of attending to the welfare 
of the rest would be regarded by 
us as a sign of good will on the 
part of Stalin, and would open a 
new era of good relations between 
our two countries. 

“In our foreign policy our aim is 
the maintenance and deepening of 
our great alliances. Observing 
loyalty and fidelity we wish to re- 
main side by side with our com- 
rades in arms, exerting al! our 
forces and energies for common 
victory. 

“We desire to increase our col- 
laboration and friendship with 
Great Britain, and give it forms 
that will be permanent and un- 
changing, both now and in the 
future. You know what a devoted 
friend Poland has in Winston 
Churchill, who has shown us so 
much sympathy in the tragic pe- 
riod that followed the loss of our 
beloved Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

“Poland’s friendship with the 
United States, based on profound 
bonds of our great brotherhood in 
arms, on mutual understanding, on 
ties of kinship with a great sec- 
tion of the American population, 
must be cordially cherished by us. 


The great American Republic 
which has transformed itself into 
the granary and the arsenal of the 
Allies, under the leadership of its 
great President, which with amaz- 
ing energy and power has created 
the greatest outpouring of arms, 
war materials, in addition to a 
great army, navy and air force, is 
preparing to play an extremely im- 
portant role in post-war recon- 
struction, This should be a guar- 
antee to us that the needs and in- 
terests of Poland will be fully 
taken into account, 


“The foundation and prerequisite 
of this close political, economic and 
military cooperation with Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. must be 
a wide and open access to the sea 
for Poland and the return to the 
mother country of those lands torn 
from Poland by the age-old 
“Drang Nach Osten.” 


Central Europe the Key 


“We greet the return of our 
traditional friend and ally France 
to the family of the United Na- 
tions. One of the first acts of the 
present Polish Government was to 
recognize the French Committee of 
National Liberation. A France 
democratic and restored to her full 
greatness and strength is an indis- 
pensable factor of stability in 
Europe, which without her might 
not be able to fulfill her role and 
destiny. Tradition and history, 
common ideals and interest, bid 
our two countries continue to 
deepen their friendship and col- 
laboration in these new and diffi- 
cult circumstances. 


“We attach genuine weight to 
friendly relations with China 
which in the East has played the 
same role in resisting aggression, 
as has Poland in the West. 

“In our relations with Czecho- 
slovakia we shall aim at renewing 
our conversations on the subject of 
organic collaboration between our 
two countries which should be- 
come the nucleus of a wider or- 
ganization of the whole of Central 
Eastern Europe. I know the dif- 
ficulties that stand in the way of 
realizing this aim. 

“I do, however, share in this 
respect the enthusiasm of our late 
leader, General Sikorski, who 
firmly believed that the political 
and economic integration of this 
unhappy part of Europe is an his- 
torical necessity which must be 
brought about. The organization 
of this territory is the greatest 
task confronting the United Na- 
tions after the war. Without 
bringing order, organizations and 
a rise in the standards of living 
to this territory, peace in Europe 
will be lost. 

“T must state that the key to the 
European problem lies in this very 
part of Europe. After this war 
Central European nations must 
create a secure common political 
economic system that will afford 
the possibility of free internal de- 
velopment, and at the same time 
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GERMAN FORCED LABOR — USED AS 
TOOL FOR EXTERMINATION OF POLES 


HE German child labor law (Jugend- 
schutggesetz) of April 30th, 1938, is not 
applied to young Polish workers. Para- 
graph 14 of the decree of October 5th. 
1941, places Polish child workers under 
the same regulations as Polish adult 
workers. The Minister of Labor has 
ordered the application of certain pre- 
scriptions for the protection of women 
workers that apply also to children. The order governing 
hours of labor of April 30th, 1938 (Arbeitszeitordnung ) 
provides that children may not be worked for more than 
eight hours . . . on Sundays and holidays! That is German 
social welfare. 

All rules providing for more favorable conditions of labor 
to German under-age workers are disregarded in the case of 
Poles, and those relating to training for trades and crafts 
are not applied to young Poles deported to forced labor in 
Germany. 

This ruthless system, a twentieth century survival of 
slavery, also serves two economic ends. It helps to fill the 
serious gaps in Germany's economic life, caused by the mo- 
bilization of the younger levies of German workers, and it 
assures enormous advantages to German workers, who in 
the alleged “new order” are to occupy the position of skilled 
workers, whereas Poles subjected to forced labor and paid 
miserably, are to do the work of serfs. 

Here are two characteristic quotations which illustrate the 
German policy and practice. 

The former German Minister of Agriculture Darre de- 
clared in one of his speeches, printed in the New York 
Times, of December 6, 1940 

A new aristocracy of German masters will arise. 
That aristocracy will have slaves assigned to them, recruited 
from landless non-German nationals, and these slaves will 
be their property.” 

In regard to Poles in particular, we may note the follow- 
ing from the Ostdeutscher Beobachter of June, 1941: 

“Tt would be unworthy of the German sense of justice to 
have the Pole, as an inferior being, receive the same pay as 
the German for the same kind of work.” 

That is typical of the German conceptions of law and 
socialism, of which they are so proud. 

The political aim is to reduce and slow down the natural 
increase in population of the Polish nation, by means of 
administrative compulsion. Hitler himself has thrown an 
interesting light on this aspect of the question. Some years 
before the war he expressly defined what in his view should 
be Germany’s aim. Hermann Rauschning quotes him as saying 
(Hitler Speaks: London, 1940, p. 140): 


“We are obliged to depopulate, as part of our mission of 
preserving the German population, and we shall have to 
develop a technique of depopulation. Nature is cruel, there- 
fore, we too may be cruel. If I can send the flower of the 
German nation into the hell of war without the smallest pity 
for the spilling of the precious German blood, then surely 
I have the right to remove millions of an inferior race that 
breeds like vermin! And by ‘remove’ I don’t necessarily 
mean destroy; I shall simply take systematic measures to 
damn their great natural fertility. For example, I shall keep 
their men and women separated for years. Do you remember 
the falling birthrate of the world war? Why should we not 
do quite consciously and through a number of years what 
was at that time merely the inevitable consequence of a 
long war? There are many ways, systematic and compara- 
tively painless, or at any rate bloodless, of causing undesirable 
races to die out.” 

But there are yet other reasons for this humiliating de- 
gradation of the Polish worker. For Germany is not moved 
only by considerations of an economic and political nature. 
Certain emotional factors are also involved. These factors 
are elucidated as follows: 

“While in former times the Pole working in the Reich 
could be regarded as an assistant to be welcomed, owing to 
the events of 1939 this attitude of the German to the Pole 
has fundamentally changed. We shall never forget that only 
the hostile attitude of the Poles and their life and death 
struggle against the Germans compelled the Führer to resort 
to arms.” 

And again: 

“From these considerations we must draw the necessary 
consequences in the sphere of labor legislation. If, leaving 
apart the prisoners of war, a Pole even voluntarily under- 
takes productive activity in the Reich, even so we must not 
regard him as a welcome comrade of labor. . . . The task 
which a Pole engaged for work has to perform is confined 
exclusively to the achievement of the greatest possible pro- 
ductivity of labor. Just as a Pole does not belong to the 
German nation, so to the same extent we must not enter 
into any relations with him. Communications with Poles 
should always be restricted to the extent necessary to ensure 
that the work is properly performed. Every German is ex- 
pected to observe such reserve in regard to Poles as is justi- 
fied by the circumstance that they belong to a nation bur- 
dened with guilt... . Work performed in common must not 
in any case lead to a situation in which the hostile relation- 
ship between the two nations might be lost sight of.” 

The aims of Germany’s policy of discrimination in the 
sphere of labor legislation is perfectly clear. It is one way 
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POLAND, A COUNTRWF YOUNG PEOPLE 


by M. L. 


}OLAND before the war was a very young country. 
fs When war broke out, 43% of the population were 
under 20. In France and Germany the population 
under 20 was 30%, in Great Britain it was 33%, in the 
United States 39%. The young people of Poland, whether 
working in the country or in towns, whether studying or 
combining their studies with other work, flocked to the de- 
fense of their country at the outbreak of the war. After the 
campaign of September, 1939, hundreds of thousands of 
young Poles found themselves in prison camps in Germany 
and Russia, and thousands more crossed the Hungarian and 
Rumanian frontiers and reached the Polish Army in France. 

Before the war Poland was not only a country of youth, 
but a country where the young people led an exceedingly 
active life. The largest youth group in Poland, the Country 
of Youth, as well as other groups, had its own political, 
social. athletic and educational organizations. The most im- 
portant youth organizations were the Union of Village Youth 
—"Wici,” the Central Association of Village Youth— 
“Siew.” and the Catholic Young Men and Young Women’s 
Associations. These organizations, all of which worked on 
similar lines, although their programs were sometimes dif- 
ferent, aimed at raising the standard of living in the Polish 
countryside, and assured the latter a proper position in the 
political and social life of the nation. 

Polish working youth had its own organizations. Young 
workers were members of the youth sections of the labor 
parties, many belonged to the P.P.S., the Polish Socialist 
Party, which possessed an excellent organization for the 
education of workers, the Workers’ Universities. Others be- 
longed to the Youth sections of the Trade Unions and a 
number of other special organizations. 

Young people of school age were organized in various 
groups: in Scout Organizations, in Red Cross Circles, in 
the League of National Air Defense. in the Maritime and 
Colonial League, and in school organizations. As they grew 
older they became members of the “Strzelec,” “Sokol.” and 
Military Training groups and of the various Academic Or- 
ganizations, 

Among organizations for young men, the following are 
worthy of mention: the Polish Y.M.C.A., the Senior Scouts 
the Society of People’s Schools, the Society of People’s Li- 
braries, the sections of “Macierz Szkolna,” and others. 

Academic life was particularly well developed. In the 
Universities one found associations of Brotherly Help. de- 

bating clubs, athletic associations and political and ideological 
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Polish Y.M.C.A. in Warsaw. 


Young people in Junak units spent their vacations working on public projects. 


organizations of all kinds. Because of this widely-developed 
organization of Polish University life, Universities in Poland 
were not only centers of learning, but schools of social life. 

In 1938-39 Poland had 28 Universities and Colleges, with 
50,000 students and with 580 various organizations for the 
youth of Poland and of the minorities. The largest number 
of these organizations — namely 149— were attached to 
Warsaw University and Warsaw Colleges: after Warsaw 
came Cracow with 132, then Poznan with 102, Lwow with 
88, Vilno with 80. and Lublin with 29, j 

These organizations and associations were of various types. 
There were a dozen or so ideological-political organizations, 
and almost every political youth group had its own special 
T which played an important part in University 
ife. 

The Brotherly Help organizations, attached to every Uni- 
versity and College, were of a different character altogether. 
When one considers the modest means of Polish students 
these organizations fulfilled a very useful role. They ran 
modern hostels for students, as for instance in Cracow and 
Lwow., and the student colony in Warsaw which accom- 
modated 2,000 students; they ran kitchens and canteens 
clubs and libraries; they granted financial assistance and 
loans, they organized medical centers. In all Universities and 
Colleges, the election of candidates to the Brotherly Help 
Committee was the culminating point of the academic year. 
Altogether there were 57 of these Committees in Poland. 
_An important role was also played by the student educa- 
tion organizations. There were 196 of these attached to 
Polish Colleges and Universities. Their work was to run 
libraries. organize educational discussions, excursions and 
mutual aid of all kinds. 


PONIKOWSKaA 


and MARIA JURKOWA 


Sports in Poland were not so widely practised as in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Nevertheless in 1938 there were no 
less than 7 inter-collegiate athletic organizations in Poland. 
with the Academic Sports Association and the Academic 
Maritime Association in the leading place. The focal point 
of athletic education in Poland was the Central Institute ot 
Physical Culture in Warsaw, a modern and well organized 
college, which produced highly trained athletic teams, often 
prize winners at International meetings and Olympic Games. 

For a time there was a Head University Committee to 
supervise all Polish youth organizations, but in 1932 this 
Committee ceased to exist. l 

Polish students eagerly entered into cooperation with 
students abroad. A Pole was twice chosen as President of 
the Confédération Internationale des Etudiants. : 

In reviewing the development of the intellectual. political 
and social life of Polish youth at a time when the youth in 
Anglo-Saxon countries was developing athletics alongside of 
intellectual life, it should be stated that these political-social 
tendencies were a reaction that followed the period of Parti- 
tion. Under Russia, Prussia and Austria, Polish youth had 
no chance of taking part in political and social life. Four 
generations of Polish youth in Partitioned Poland lived their 
national life—so to speak—underground. Books and the 
Polish word were their only possible mediums of expression. 
Vet three times in the course of the century they organized 
armed revolt. It was not surprising. therefore, that the first 
generation brought up in a restored and independent Poland, 
swung over to the other extreme and entered fully and 
enthusiastically into political and social life. For them the 
problems of Polish state life were the center of their 
existence. : : ae 

The problem of anti-semitism in Polish Universities and 
Colleges was wrongly associated abroad with auti-semitic 
trends in the totalitarian states. In an official Nazi publica- 


tion, “Judenviertel Europas,” we find the following charac- 
terization of anti-semitism in Poland: 

“ Polish anti-semitism comes from differences of eco- 
nomic interests, not from a sense of racial superiority. It is 
not a question of differences of blood; it is rather an imstru- 
ment for economic struggle in the hands of a nation which 
has a large Jewish population, the majority of whom live m 
the towns.” 

Further on, describing the period just before the present 
war, the same publication states that: 

“Anti-semitism in Poland is an economic rather than a 
racial problem.” 

As soon as Poland regained her independence after the 
last war, one of her first acts was to abolish all anti-semitic 
laws (e.g., Russian edicts) that remained from the time of 
the Partitions. During the 21 years of Poland's independ- 
ence not a single anti-semitic decree was issued. 

Today the Jews in Poland are suffering unexampled per- 
secution at the hands of the Germans. When thousands of 
Jews are shot and murdered en masse in the Ghettos. the 
Polish people, young and old, extend their fullest sympathy 
and help towards them. ; i 

Numerous examples may be cited of executions carried out 
on Poles for helping the Jews, for gaining access to, the 
Ghetto in order to take food or money to Jewish famulies. 
Recently Professor Raszeja, a famous physician of Poznan 
University, was seized by the Germans in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, into which he had gone to attend a dying Jew. As 
ill-luck would have it, a row started in front of the very 
house where he was, and soon developed into a massacre. 
When the Germans broke into the house they discovered 

Professor Raszeja, a non-Jew, in it. They immediately shot 
him. This incident shows clearly the present situation in 
Poland and the attitude of the Poles towards the Jews. 


Largest dormitory in Europe, for men students in Warsaw. 
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BARTEK THE VICTOR -y HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


XQENRYK SIENKIEWICZ won the Nobel Prize in 

ep 1905 for “Quo Vadis.” However, his place in Polish 

_ literature rests not on this novel of ancient Rome but 

on his great historical trilogy of olden Poland and on his 

moving and masterly short stories. Of the latter, “Bartek the 

Victor,”* written some sixty years ago and giving a picture 
of German perfidy and brutality, is still timely today. 

The story deals with a Polish peasant from the village of 
Pognembin (which in Polish means Oppression) in Pos- 
nania, by name Bartek Slowik, whose Homeric simplicity 
won him the nickname of Bartek the Stupid. The Germans 
had ruled Poznania with an iron hand since the Congress of 
Vienna awarded it to them in 1815, and Bartek, who felt 
intensely Polish, was forced to accept the new way of life. 
He had his piece of land with a cottage on it, two cows, a 
piebald horse, and his wife Magda, and he worked hard to 
eke out an existence. Then in 1870 the Franco-Prussian 
war broke out and Bartek was called up. He was sorry to 
leave Pognembin to fight the French, whom he had never 
seen and who had done nothing to him, but he had no choice. 
On the way to the front he was told that the French were 
barbarians, whose all-consuming purpose was to attack his 
native village, destroy his cottage and violate his Magda. 
In his child-like simplicity Bartek believed in these reasons 
for the war and vowed to kill as many Frenchmen as he 
could lay his hands on. His chance came during the battle of 
Gravelotte. At first he was frightened by the Strange sights 
and sounds of a raging battle, but when the Germans played 
the Polish National Anthem—forbidden at all other times— 
he and thousands of his fellow countrymen charged into the 
fray oblivious to all save the strains of that glorious masurka: 
“Poland ts not lost while we are living!” Here is Sienkie- 
wice’s description of the Polish charge against the Zouaves 
and the Turkos: l 


The ridge of bayonets is lowered suddenly; the rank 
stretches in a long line, and rushes toward the hill, seeking 
with the bayonets those enemies which it could not find with 
the eye. But from the foot of the hill our men are divided 
yet by two hundred yards, and this distance must be crossed 
under a murderous fire. Will they not be slaughtered to the 
last man, or will they not run? They may be exterminated ; 
but they will not draw back, for the Prussian commander 
knows what note to play for the attack. Amid the bellowing 
of cannon, amid musketry-fire, smoke, confusion, and groans, 
louder than all the trumpets and drums is rising to heaven 
the hymn at which every drop of blood dances in their 
bosoms. “Poland is not lost!” Hurrah! Not lost! “While 
we are living!’ answer the Poles. Enthusiasm seizes them; 
a flame is beating in their faces. They go like a storm over 
prostrate bodies of men and horses, over fragments of can- 
non. They perish, but sweep forward with shouting and 
singing. They vanish among the vines; but the hymn rises. 
At once their bayonets are gleaming. On the hill the fire is 
seething still more terribly. In the valley the trumpets are 
playing continually. The French discharges become quicker 
and quicker, feverish, and on a sudden are silent. 

_ Down in the valley Steinmetz—that old wolf of war— 
lights a porcelain pipe, and speaks in tones of satisfaction: 

Only give them that music! They have got there, bold 
fellows!” In fact, the next instant one of the tri-colored 
standards waving proudly springs up. stoops, and vanishes. 

“They are not joking!” said Steinmetz. 

lhe trumpets play the same hymn again. Another Poznan 
regiment rushes on to help the first. In the thicket a battle 
with bayonets rages up. 


*Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin in Si 
s : _by Jer ( elanka and 
e a by Henryk Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown, and Co. 


by Jan Rosen 
Duped by the Germans, Bartek fights Turkos in the Battle of 
Gravelotte, 1870. 


O Muse! sing now, of my Bartek, that posterity may 
know what he did! In his heart fear, terror, impatience, 
despair, were blended in the single feeling of rage; and when 
he heard that music, every nerve in him was as rigid as steel 
wire. His hair was on end; sparks flew from his eyes. He 
forgot the world—forgot that death must come once; and 
seizing in his mighty paws the musket, he ran on with the 
others. When he had run to the hill, he fell to the ground 
at least ten times, bruised his nose, covered himself with 
earth and with the blood which was running from his nose, 
and hurried forward, mad, panting, catching the air with 
open mouth. He was staring his eyes out to see in the thicket 
at the soonest some Frenchman; and at last he saw three at 
once at a standard. They were Turkos. But do you think 
that Bartek drew back? No! he would have taken Lucifer 
himself by the horns at that moment. He rushed at the three 
men, and they with a howl rushed at him; two bayonets. 
like two stings, are already touching his breasts; but my 
Bartek takes his musket like a club by the small end, whirls 
it, strikes. A terrible cry answers him, a groan—and two 
black bodies are quivering on the ground. 

That moment about ten comrades ran with assistance to 
the third who was holding a flag. Bartek sprang like a fury 
on all at once. They fired; there was a flash and a report, 
and at the same time in the rolls of smoke thundered the 
hoarse bellow of Bartek: 

“Ye have missed !” 

And again the musket in his hand described a terrible 
half-circle; again groans answered his blows. The Turkos 
drew back in terror at the sight of this giant, wild with rage; 
and whether Bartek heard wrongly, or they cried out some- 
thing in Arabic, it is enough that it seemed to him distinctly 
that from their broad lips came the cry: 


“Magda! Magda!” 

“Ye want Magda!” howled Bartek, and with one spring 
he was in the midst of the enemy. 

Bartek raged like a storm. Scorched with smoke, covered 
with blood, more like a beast than a man, caring for nothing, 
he overturned enemies with every blow, broke muskets, 
smashed heads. His hands moved with the terrible swiftness 
of a machine scattering destruction. He rushed to the 
standard-bearer, seized him with iron fingers by the throat. 
The eyes of the standard-bearer were bursting from his 
head, his face was blue, he coughed, and his hands dropped 
the staff. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bartek; and raising the flag, he waved 
it in the air. 

... The Poles rushed to the cannon. A new battle rose, 
hand to hand. At this moment the second Pognembin regi- 
ment came to support the first. The flag-staff in Bartek’s 
powerful paws was turned this time into a kind of infernal 
flail. Every blow of it opened a free road in the dense ranks 
of the Frenchmen. Fear began to seize the Zouaves and the 
Turkos. In the place where Bartek was fighting they fled. 
Bartek was the first to sit on a cannon, as he would on his 
Pognembin mare. 

But before the soldiers had time to see him there he was 
sitting on a second one, where he overturned the flag bearer 
with his flag. 

“Hurrah, Bartek!” repeated the soldiers. 

The victory was complete. History, the whole regiment, 
most of the officers—all looked now with wonder on that 
gigantic fellow with his thin yellow mustaches and staring 
eyes. 

After the Franco-Prussian war, Bartek returned home a 
bemedalled hero. But he was not at peace with his con- 
science. He could not forget that while on sentry duty one 
night he overheard two French prisoners who were to be 
shot at sunrise speaking Polish. Suddenly it began to dawn 
on his poor mind that perhaps he had not been fighting in 
defense of his homeland after all. His confusion caused him 
to turn to drink and he was not much help to unhappy 
Magda who had her hands full running the house and making 
ends meet. The time came, however, when all Bartek’s 
illusions regarding the Germans were rudely shattered. How 
this came about is related by Sienkiewicz in the following 
scene: 

Bartek sat whole days before the cottage, and smoked a 
porcelain pipe. At the same time he pondered a little over 
the war, a little over victories, a little over Magda. a little 
over everything, a little over nothing. 

Once as he was sitting thus he heard from a distance the 
crying of Franek. 

His son was coming from school, and bellowing to be 
heard all over the place. Bartek took the pipe from his 
mouth. 

“Well, Franek, what is the matter ?” 

“But what dost thou care? said Franek, sobbing. 

“Why bellow ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I bellow when I got a slap in the face p 

“Who gave thee a slap in the face?” 

“Who, unless Pan Boege!”’ 

Pan Boege performed the duties of teacher in Pognembin. 

“And what right has he to beat thee in the face?” 

“He has, for he beat me.” 

Magda, who was digging in the garden, came in through 
the fence, and with a spade in her hand came up to the boy. 

“What hast thou done?” asked she. 

“Nothing. But Boege called me a Polish pig. slapped me 
in the face, and said that now as they had beaten the French 
they would stamp on us, for they are stronger. I did nothing 


to him, but he asked who was the greatest person im the 
world, and I said, “The Holy Father.” Pan Boege slapped 
me in the face. I began to cry. and he called me a Polish 
pig, and said that now as they had beaten the French—” 

Franek began to repeat what he had said before: “and he 
said and I said.” At last Magda covered his face with her 
hand and turning to Bartek, cried out: 

“Dost hear, dost hear? Go thou and beat the French and 
then let the German beat thy child as he would the dog 
there! Go thou, fight! Let a Hun beat thy child! Now 
thou hast a reward, thou lout.” 

Here Magda, moved by her own eloquence, began to cry 
too, as well as Franek. Bartek stared. opened his mouth, 
and was amazed so much that he could not speak, and above 
all could not understand what had happened. How is that? 
But his victories? He sat awhile longer in silence On a 
sudden something gleamed in his eyes, blood rushed to his 
face. Amazement, as well as terror, frequently passes into 
rage with simple people. Bartek sprang up quickly, and 
rushed forth with set teeth. 

“TI talk to him!” and he went on. It was not far. The 
school was right there beyond the church. Pan Boege was 
standing at the moment before his own door, surrounded by 
a crowd of pigs, among which he was throwing bits of bread. 
He was a large man about fifty years old, strong yet as an 
oak. He was not over thick; but he had a very full face, 
and in his face were great fish eyes with an expression of 
boldness and energy. Bartek came up very near him. 

“Why dost thou, German, beat my child? Was!” in- 
quired he, 

Pan Boege stepped back a few yards, measured him with 
his eyes without a shadow of fear, and said phlegmatically : 
“Be off!” 

“Why didst thou beat my child?” repeated Bartek. 

“PIL beat thee too, Polish trash! Now we'll show thee 
who is lord here. Go to the devil! Go and complain to the 
court! Be off!” 

Bartek, seizing the teacher by the shoulders, began to shake 
him powerfully, crying with hoarse voice: 

“Knowest who I am? Knowest who pounded the French? 
Knowest who talked to Steinmetz? Why beat my child, 
Hun, lout?” 

The fish eyes of Pan Boege were coming out of his head 
not less than Bartek’s; but he was a strong man, and deter- 
mined to free himself from the aggressor with one blow. 

This blow was a powerful slap on the face of the victor 
of Gravelotte and Sedan. Thereupon Bartek lost self-control. 
Boege’s head was shaken with two heavy movements remind- 
ing one of the movement of a pendulum, with the difference, 
that the shaking was astonishingly quick. In Bartek the 
terrible crusher of the Turkos and Zouaves anger was aroused 
anew. In vain did the twelve-year-old Oscar, son of Boege. 
a boy strong like his father, hasten to help him. A struggle 
began. short and terrible, in which the son fell to the ground 
and the father felt himself raised in the air. Bartek, with 
arms stretched aloft, bore him whither he knew not himself. 
Unfortunately, there stood near the house a barrel of swill 
industriously poured in for the pigs by Pani Boege; and 
behold there was a plash in the barrel. and in a moment were 
seen the legs of Boege sticking out of it and kicking violently. 
Boege’s wife rushed out of the house. 

“Help, rescue !” 

The woman with presence of mind turned the barrel over 
in a moment and spilled out her husband together with the 
swill. The German colonists hastened from the houses near 
by to help their neighbor. A number of Germans hurled 
themselves on Bartek and began to belabor him, some with 

(Please turn to page 11) 


POLISH POLYPHONIC MUSIC į 15th, 16th and 17th CENTURIES 


by ADOWHYBINSKI 


2 HE earliest known Polish composer was Jan Kemp 
Lodz, who died in 1346. The earliest extant Polish 
compositions for two and three voices—religious and 

lay compositions by Mikolaj Radomski and by an unknown 
woman composer, Duchna Jankowska—date from the third 
decade of the 15th century. As these and other Polish com- 
positions from this period were the last word in contempo- 
rary homophonic style, they must have been preceded at least 
in the 14th century, by an introductory period of develop- 
ment in the art of counterpoint, doubtless under the influence 
of French and Italian music. Radomski’s works bear the 
stamp of even earlier medieval trends. Characteristic is the 
feature that the lower voices have no text and are intended 
for instruments. Despite the sacred liturgical texts, many 
of the forms are those of secular music (madrigals, ballads 
and their variations). However, Radomski also composed 
works more appropriate to church music. 

Foreign influences played an important role in Polish 
medieval music. The studies of Poles abroad led to a revision 
of musical standards. New trends in music, above all those 
of the Netherlands school, penetrated the country. In the 
Burgondo-French choirs there was no dearth of Poles who. 
returning to their native land, brought the newest works 
with them. In the second half of the 15th century, Cracow 
was able to train first-rate composers, not by the use of 
treatises of the early Middle Ages, but in the spirit of real 
experience, 

The musical compositions preserved from this period prove 
(1) that already in the 15th century Polish homophonic and 
polyphonic religious song was developing, (2) that the vocali- 
zation of polyphony, i.e., the rejection of instrumental accom- 
paniment had taken place, and (3) that toward the end of 
the 15th century a four-voice regulated old classic counter- 
point was popular in Poland. Side by side with these new 
trends, the cult of early medieval style (“organum” in vari- 
ous forms) had persisted in some conservative church 
spheres. The most beautiful relic of 15th century Polish 


SCHOLA CANTORUM (15th Century} 


Miniature from the archives of the Cracow Bishopric. 


music 1s the imitational two- 
voice hymn to the Virgin 
Mary, “Oh, dearest little 
flower.” 

Throughout the 15th cen- 
tury Cracow was the capital 
of Polish music, which found 
great favor at Court. The 
Royal Choir was already in 
existence. Cracow trained 
vocalists and instrumentalists. 
especially organists and there 
was no lack of craftsmen mak- 
ing musical instruments. The 
theory of music was not re- 
stricted to the University. 
From 1500 onward, the print- 
ing of music, the increased in- 
flux of musicians of foreign 
nationality, aided by the pro- 
tective attitude of Zygmunt I 
and Zygmunt II toward the 
arts conspired to make the 16th 
century a musical century. 

Almost up to its end the in- 
fluences of the Netherlands 
school held sway in Poland 
with German, French and Ital- 
ian variations. This was evi- 
dent even before 1550, when 
Polish music could boast of 
composers such as Jerzy Liban 
of Lignica, Sebastian of Fel- 
sztyn, Mikolaj of Cracow, Mi- 
kolaj of Chrzanow, Seweryn 
Kun, as well as several others 
who signed their works with 
monograms. There were also 
a number of theoreticians, pub- 
lishing their treatises in print. 
The most outstanding monu- 
ments to the intense musical 
life in 16th century Cracow 
are two tabulatures for organ: 
Tabulatura of Jan of Lublin 
(1540) and Tabulatura of the 
Convent of the Holy Spirit 
(1548). containing in addition 
to Polish works many Dutch, 
French, Italian and German 
selections. They furnish some 
idea of the musical cosmo- 
politanism that in the latter 
half of the 16th century was a trait of Polish musical culture. 
It is further mirrored in the Cracow musical inventories of 
the period, among them the inventory of the King’s choir 
master, Jerzy Jazwycz (1572) that give a bird’s-eye-view of 
contemporary European music. After 1500, foreign musi- 
cians began to come to Poland in greater numbers. Italian 
choir singers, choir masters and composers found a ready 
welcome at the height of the Polish Renaissance, and ex- 

peditions were made to Italy to secure Italian singers for the 
Royal choir. Curiously enough, although the villanella and 
the canzonetta caught the Polish fancy in the last quarter 
of the 16th century, Italian influences did not sweep the 
country until much later, 

Music in Poland was closely linked with religion and the 
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church. Among the better 
known 16th century writers of 
sacred music were Krzysztof 
Borek, Waclaw of Szamotuly, 
Marcin Leopolita, Marcin of 
Warta, Marcin Paligon, Krzy- 
sztof Klabon, Mikolaj Gomol- 
ka, Tomasz Szadek, Walenty 
Gawara, Jan Brant, Marcin 
Bobrecius. Mikolaj of Cracow 
tried his hand at lay songs and 
dances, and after a few anony- 
mous attempts Wojciech Dlu- 
goraj appeared on the musical 
thorizon at the end of the 16th 
century. This list is, of course, 
incomplete. There are fine 
anonymous composers, such as 
the author of an impressive 
four-voice instrumental Duma 
in the second half of the 16th 
century, and the unknown can- 
tor from Zamosc who in 1595 
dedicated to the City Council 
of Lwow his  twelve-voice 
Officium Nativitatis Domim. 
16th-century Polish com- 
posers specialized in masses, 
motets, motet arrangements of 
Gregorian chants. Their re- 
ligious non-church songs were 
generally for 2-4 voices; 
among these were the well 
known psalms of Gomolka and 
the arrangements of Christmas 
carols with Polish and Latin 
texts. Their melodies were 
borrowed from sacred music 
and their arrangement was for 
the most part counterpoint, 
with some homophony in 
songs. Waclaw of Szamotuly, 
greatest Polish counterpointist 
of the 16th century, brought 
the intricate polyphonic tech- 
nique to a high degree of ex- 
cellence. The psalms of Go- 
molka abounded in harmonic 
ideas. There was a constantly 
growing desire to write for 
more than four voices, the ac- 
cepted norm in the first half 
of the 16th century. After 
1550, five-voice arrangements became the rule; under the 
influence of Venetian technique Waclaw of Szamotuly com- 
posed for 8 voices, while toward the end of the 16th century 
there existed Polish works for 12 voices. _ 

The Tabulatura of Jan of Lublin left us simple and melo- 
dious dancing songs and dances from the first half of the 
16th century. In addition to the native compositions, the 
Poles were very familiar with Italian madrigals, French 
chansons and German Lieder. And, of course, the charming 
melodies of old Polish lay songs were still sung in the 17th 
century, f.i. the song about her who “pricked herself with 
a thorn.” The organ preludes were short pieces, written 
very simply and containing interesting details of organ per- 
ing technique which, in 16th century Poland stood on a very 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF OLD POLAND 


Read from top to bottom: vielle, lute, viola da gamba, mandolin, serpent. 


i l. The dances from the first half of this century 
A T attention. These were original Polish Eo 
(Poznanski, Hajducki) that should be distinguished rom 
court dances. Although at that time dances did not vary 
greatly from country to country, still in the Polish ear 
in the Tabulatura of Jan of Lublin it is not so difficult to 
discover Polish elements if one knows Polish folk song. An 
unmistakably Polish rhythm is also present in the ae 
voiced religious songs of the period and in the psalm melodies 

Mikolaj Gomolka. 

E Polish m of the Golden Age often sang the beauty of 
the lute and lute playing, and one of the greatest comio i 
for the lute of the 16th century, Bakfark, spent at least 1 
years in Poland. Yet, no pieces of Polish lute music have 
endured to this day. The earliest to escape the ravages of 
time and war date from the 17th century. 

When the Royal Court was moved to Warsaw around 
1600. Cracow lost its role of main music center in Poland. 
Throughout the entire 17th century, Warsaw set the tone, 
to bow to Cracow again in the 18th century. But the 17th 
century was also a period in which musical activity in Poland 
was more lively and universal. Vocal-instrumental choirs 
mushroomed. Every cathedral, every wealthy monastery, 
almost every collegiate church had its own choir. The Oe 
Cathedral had three. The King’s Choir in the days of Wla- 
dyslaw IV was considered one of the best in Europe. Of 
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POLISH POLYPHONIC MUSIC OF 15th, 


(Continued from page 9) 

the religious orders that nurtured music, first place was 
attained by the Jesuits who had some 20 choirs in Poland, 
their Cracow choir heading the list. Every magnate boasted 
a private choir and even some of the lesser gentry ruined 
themselves for the sake of music. Instrumental groups like- 
wise sprang into being on a large scale. Solo singing and 
solo playing became fashionable. The manufacture of lutes 
increased manyfold. Musical instruments of every descrip- 
tion were made in Poland and were even sold abroad. New 
instruments were constantly being invented. Many more 
Poles studied in Italy and the teaching of music in Poland 
reached heights commanding respect. Polish musicians went 
abroad to assume important posts. The influx of foreigners, 
especially in the first half of the 17th century continued. 
Outstanding Italian musicians sang or played in Royal, noble 
and church choirs, and there were some French and German 
performers in the cadres of instrumentalists. Sporadically, 
opera and ballet were presented at Court and elsewhere. 

Although war, invasions and fire destroyed many works 
and countless others were lost temporarily, a list of 50 great 
names in 17th century Polish music proves that that century 
was indeed a period of prodigious musical production. Mono- 
harmony was introduced and Polish music reacted almost at 
once, without. however. rejecting the ideals of absolute poly- 
phony characterizing the previous epoch. Almost throughout 
the whole 17th and even the 18th centuries we encounter 
composers who create works a cappella with accompaniment 
in which some keyboard instrument participates. In church 
music written a cappella, the Roman school and Palestrina 


MUSIC STAND (17th Century) 


Bas-reliefs show likenesses of contemporary Polish musicians. 


16th and 17th CENTURIES 


Title page of Offertoria, Music for Organ by Nicolao Zielenski, 1611. 


served as models. The influence of the multiple choirs of 
the Venetian school left its mark on the one hand, on the 
other, monody with fancy solo singing blossomed and was 
to last till the middle of the 18th century. 


Toward the end of the 17th century two extreme trends 
were manifest: one. seemingly conservative, sought to main- 
tain the tradition of purity of church style, the other broke 
with the past and trod the path of lay music, disregarding 
the chant and even religious songs. The 17th century brought 
new forms of many-voiced church music (with instrumental 
accompaniment) such as the completorium and the litany. 
For, in them, solo singing, in concert with groups, could 
show to advantage. All works were accompanied by a smaller 
or greater instrumental group, usually two violins and an 
instrument executing the harmonic-counterpoint accompani- 
ment. Many of them had independent instrumental com- 
positions called symphonies. After 1670 many measures of 
Polish church music stemmed from operas. oratorios and 
songs. For the second half of the 17th century was a period 
in which purely national elements found ever stronger ex- 
pression in church music, many religious melodies. such as 
Christmas carols and pastorals, echoing folk dances. 

The first of the 17th century composers was Mikolaj 
Zielenski, Gniezno organist, 100 of whose works have come 
down to us. His greatest. published in Venice in 1611, is 
the Offertoria totius anni and the Communiones tottus anni. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


German Testimonial: 1939 Polish Campaign Lasted 37 Days 


Gon Germany had overrun Poland, German 
t propaganda boasted to the world that the 
~~ Polish campaign had lasted only seventeen 
days. Occasionally it deigned to extend it to Sep- 
tember 28, the date of the fall of Warsaw. The 
purpose was obvious enough: to belittle Polish 
resistance and glorify the armed might of Germany. 

The whole world could thus be made to believe 
that the Polish campaign had lasted a mere three 
weeks, but German soldiers knew only too well 
how long the Polish Army had kept up organized 
resistance. 

Here is an excerpt from the German “Army 
Orders of the Day” (Heeres-Verordnungsblatt), 
an official publication of the German High Com- 
mand, dated January 1, 1940, recording the various 
engagements of the Polish-German war. 

In its final entry the Diary mentions as the last 
battle that of Kock-Adamow. which lasted from 
October 2 to October 7. This is followed by the 
definite statement that the campaign in Poland 
lasted from September Ist to October 7th, 1939 
(“Feldzug gegen Polen 9.1.1939 bis 10.7.1939”). 
On October 8th began the action of occupying 
Poland (“Einsats bei der Besatzungstruppe in 
Polen ab 10.8.1939”). 

Thus the highest German official sources admit 
that regular Polish resistance lasted 37 days. 


For the Poles, however, the September campaign 
is still on. It is being fought in the underground 
of occupied Poland, and on all fronts in the air, 
at sea, on land. and will go on until victory is ours 
and Poland has been restored to her rightful place 
among the nations. 
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“BARTEK THE VICTOR” — BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


(Continued from page 7) 
clubs, others with fists. 


was difficult to distinguish Bartek from his enemies. 
number of bodies were entangled in one mass moving con- 
vulsively. But suddenly from out the mass of strugglers 
rushed forth Bartek, wildly shooting off with all power toward 


the fence. 


The Germans sprang after him; but at the same moment 
a crash in the fence was heard, and that instant a strong 
pole was brandished in the iron paws of Bartek. He turned, 
foaming at the mouth, raging; he raised his hands with the 
Happily he 
overtook no man. Presently he came to himself and began 
to retreat toward his cottage. Ah, had he the French before 


club in the air; all fled. Bartek followed them. 


him history would have immortalized that retreat! 
It was as follows: 


and halted; 
club had won their perfect respect. 
But they threw stones. 


dropped the club and fell. 


A general chaos arose, in which it 


The attackers, to the number of twelve 
men, rallied and pressed again on Bartek. He retreated 
slowly, like a wild boar pressed by dogs. At times he turned 
then the pursuers restrained themselves. 


One of these stones wounded 
Bartek in the forehead. Blood covered his eyes. He felt that 
he was growing weak. He staggered once and a second time, 


“Hurrah!” 


A them. 


houses. 


by religious fanaticism. 


The fury. 


cried the colonists. 

But before they came up Bartek had risen; that restrained 
The wounded wolf might be dangerous yet. 
over, the first cottages were not far, and from a distance 
were to be seen a number of Polish peasants running with all 
speed to the scene of combat. The colonists withdrew to their 


More- 


“What has happened?” asked those who ran up. 
“Dressing the Germans,” said Bartek, and he fainted. 


* 


The affair assumed threatening proportions. 
papers contained rousing articles about the persecutions 
which peaceable Germans were suffering from the barbarous 
and ignorant mass excited by agitation against the State and 


* * 


The German 


Boege became a hero. He, the 


teacher mild and gentle, spreading enlightenment along the 
distant borders of the State; he, the true missionary of cul- 
ture among barbarians, was the first to fall a victim to their 
It was fortunate that behind him were a hundred 


millions of Germans who will not permit, etc. 


Bartek knew not what a storm was gathering above his 
head; but he was of good heart, he felt sure of winning 
before the court. Boege had beaten his child and had struck 
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A GRAVE 


Ẹ p F you don't have what you like, then 
SE you like what you have,” said Flight 
~" Sergeant Michalczak as he was leaving 
the Medical Board. 

He was forty-four. slim and strong. Yet the 
board decided modern warfare was too strenu- 
ous for a man of his years. In spite of his 
physical condition and outstanding record he 
was not appointed to operational flights. The 
medical verdict classified our “Daddy” as a 
Ferry Pilot. 

Sergeant Michalezak had left two sons in 
Poland, one thirteen and the other eleven. To 
them he was both friend and hero. When war 
started in 1939, Michalczak was in a fighter 
squadron and did not even have time to see 
his family. The war in Poland was short and 
tragic. Embittered, Michalezak vowed he would 
fight for Poland until she was free once more. 

Then came Rumania, France, and finally 
England where he passed a lightning Ferry 
Pilot course. It really was not a course. but 
a swift familiarization with new type planes. 
Michalezak was among the first to volunteer 
when Polish Ferry Pilots organized a division 
that was sent to the Middle East. Here the 
pilots came up against different flight condi- 
tions and a sub-tropical climate. The sun 
scorched them and the winds brought not relief 
but desert sand. 


_ Sergeant Michalezak became attached to the boys of the 
division. Common hardships, the sorrows, joy and suspense 
shared drew them together. No one felt free from concern 
when one of them was up alone somewhere over the bound- 
less desert. In operational flights, squadrons work together, 
but a ferry pilot must fly alone. At times this loneliness was 
unbearable, it made one feel not the master of the elements, 
but a loose grain of sand, torn from the earth and tossed 
by the wind. In the boundless desert. under the cloudless 
sky one was at the mercy of the unknown, 


For eighteen months, through the varying fortunes of the 
desert campaign in North Africa, Michalczak ferried planes 
without mishap. His superiors liked him, and what is more. 
he liked his job. He real- 
ized this was one of the out- 
posts to be guarded if Po- 
land were to regain her 
freedom. 

The summer heat of the 
African sun took away all 
desire for any kind of work; 
it was even impossible to 
think. At such a time Mi- 
chalezak clambered into a 
Hurricane to be ferried to 
the division. The motor 
raced, the wheels began to 
roll and soon the plane rose 
from the ground. After 
circling around the field he 
started north-east. The sil- 
houette of the departing 
plane grew smaller until 
finally it disappeared in the 
white heat of the desert air. 

As he rose. Michalezak 


Evening falls in the desert. 
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A Hurricane 11-D, "tank tamer" of the African campaign. 


began to enjoy the cool, refreshing breeze. He relaxed at 
the wheel. From time to time he glanced at the dials and 
checked his course. 


After a while Michalezak began to scan the ground more 
carefully, and a few minutes later his plane was rolling on 
the smooth runway of an airfield. As the plane stopped be- 
fore the hangar, mechanics immediately took charge of it. 
Gas tanks were filled, the motor checked. Michalczak went 
to the mess where he was greeted by the usual station com- 
plement. After a hearty meal he went off to the sleeping 
quarters. Tomorrow would be another day, he must get all 
the rest he could. 

With the rising sun the birds began their morning carols. 

os All nature cast off the cloak 
. > of dark and silence, and ap- 
peared in all the glory and 
the glamor of tropical bril- 
liance. Michalczak sprang 
from his bunk. It was im- 
possible to sleep any longer. 
He dressed and hurried to 
the mess. 

Before he could swallow 
his tea the airfield captain 
gave him instruction for 
further flight. 

Then followed two long 
days without a single break. 
The humming motor pulled 
the machine in the course 
set by the Sergeant. Michal- 
czak was lulled by its steady 
purr into a blissful state 
out of which he was ab- 
ruptly shaken by a sputter 
of the motor followed by a 


jerk and then complete silence. Michalezak swiftly checked 
his apparatus and discovered that his generator was dry. 
There was nothing for it but a forced landing. 

Under him, as far as the eye could see, stretched the 
yellow sand of the Sudan desert. He glanced around. All 
he could see was the same yellowish expanse of the desert. 
He decided to land straight ahead. 

There was practically no wind. The plane coasted smooth- 
ly, and the wheels ground to a stop. The silence that followed 
was oppressive. Emptiness rushed at him and engulfed the 
plane. 

Michalezak got out of the plane and examined the motor. 
He found that the pipe feeding the generator had snapped. 
He began to look over other parts of the motor, but as if 
realizing how meaningless this all was, he waved his hand 
and sat down on the half sunken wheel. In a few moments 
he saw how hopeless his situation was. l 

He felt as if he were slowly being sucked into the greedy 
maw of an evil power. The sun burned pitilessly. Nothing 
but sand and sky around him. He had little food, and only 
a half filled canteen of water, According to his rough calcu- 
lations he was about 250 miles from the nearest airport, in 
the very center of a desolate, uninhabited desert. 

Night was approaching and the horror of his situation 
grew with each second. Michalczak decided that he would 
spend the night in the plane. Morning might bring a solu- 
tion to the problem. Ce. 

The desert night was cold. Michalczak shivered in his 
pilot’s clothes. However, fatigue got the upper hand, and he 
sank into a restless sleep. i 

The bright sun brought him back to his senses. He was 
hungry and thirsty. The small rations at hand had to he 
used sparingly. Who knew how long he would be forced to 
stay? Michalczak divided his stores for three days. 

The three days that followed were painfully alike. Michal- 
czak marched in three different directions. Each night he 
returned without having found a sign of life, each night he 
was more tired and dejected. The third day he ate his last 
fig and drank his last drop of water. 
For the night he again climbed into 
the cabin, The night ended with a 
rising wind, which moaned and 
whistled and at times laughed hys- 
terically. 

The sand fog kept up all day, As 
the fourth night fell Michalezak, faint 
from exhaustion, thirst and hunger. 
lay prostrate inside the cabin. 

Daylight burned through the cur- 
tain of his consciousness. His swollen 
tongue had no moisture for the 
parched lips. 

Michalezak crawled out of the 
cabin with great effort, and looked 
into the spotless sky. He closed his 
eyes which were stinging from the 
dust and bright light. After a while 
he opened them again. Before him 
he saw a grove of cool. green palm 
trees and a camel caravan approach- 
ing a stream. 

Michalezak began to run, but the 
start ended with a sudden fall. His 
powerless legs buckled under him. 
He rose and looked around. A cur- 
tain descended over his eyes. He 
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"May you dream of Poland!” 
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A Polish camp "somewhere in Africa.” 


couldn’t see anything. Frantically he 
began to rub his eyes. Pin points of 
hot pain shot through his swollen 
eyelids. All attempts to open his eyes 
caused anguish. He walked a short 
distance in the direction of the mirage. 
His feet began to drag, he fell to his 
knees. He tried to push himself up, 
but his weak arms folded under him 
and he fell flat on the heated desert 
sand. 


Thirst burned his throat and 
stomach. Several hours passed as. 
Michalezak lay exposed to the sun. 
When he regained consciousness his. 
thoughts were clear. He no longer 
felt pain though he still could see 
nothing. 


Then his mind began to wander. 
He thought that he was home, in 
Poland, with his wife and two sons. 
Life surged through his veins. He 
seemed to hear an airplane. It came 
nearer and nearer until it was directly 
above him. Then it receded until it 
finally faded into deathly silence. All 
feeling left him. His wasted form lay 
lifeless. 


POLISH POLYPHONIC MUSIC OF 15th, 


(Continued from page 10) 
Zielenski’s depth of feeling, originality of treatment, erudition 
and technique caused his compositions to be played abroad. 

Marcin Mielczewski, who composed between 1630 and 
1651, was the first Polish composer to express the new 
monodic style in mature form. A disciple of “secundae 
practicae,” he also composed works a cappella for four and 
five voices, but he felt most at home in the monodic style, 
which appealed more to his lively, nervous talent, partial as 
it was to movement and rhythmic vitality. 

Franciszek Lilius, choir master of the Wawel Cathedral 
in Cracow from 1630 to 1657, wrote chiefly for large vocal 
or vocal-instrumental groups, although he also composed 
purely monodic works for two soloists. His works are early 
baroque and technically very sound. His numerous arrange- 
ments of Polish songs are among the best in 17th century 
Polish music. 

Vocal music a cappella with instrument accompaniment 
was composed by Bartlomiej Pekiel, Royal choir master in 
Warsaw, later Lilius’s successor in the Cracow Cathedral. 
Pekiel was doubtless the greatest Polish counterpointist of 
the 17th century. Adept at all types of polyphony, he was 
a lyricist with deep religious feeling. 

Pekiel was succeeded at the Polish Court by Jacek 
Rozycki, the majority of whose works are four-voice ar- 
rangements of Latin hymns. He composed several other 
works for larger groups up to 21 voices and for 2-5 solo 
voices with instrument accompaniment. One of the most 
popular Polish composers of the 17th century, Rozycki may 
be called heir to the trends found in the works of Miel- 
czewski and Pekiel. Other counterpointists deserving of 
passing mention were Wladyslaw Leszczynski, Jan Radomski 
of Lowicz and K. Charsnicki. 


16th and 17th CENTURIES 


One of the last masters of the 17th century was Grzegorz 
Gerwazy Gorczycki, choir master of the Wawel Cathedral 
up to the end of the 17th century. The author of works 
a cappella and with instrument accompaniment (masses, 
motets, gradualia, hymns, completoriums), he expressed the 
pure church style in the old classic, almost Palestrina, spirit. 
His wide knowledge of counterpoint and his noble, fluid and 
elegantly inventive touch enabled him to create works of 
unmarred beauty. 


Another outstanding composer from the turn of the 17th 
century was Stanislaw Sylwester Szarzynski, a Benedictine 
monk. He used his great talent and marked technical fluency 
to create works in which only the Latin texts were churchly, 
while the music could have been used in opera or lay ora- 
torios. He was the antithesis of Gorcezycki and the chief 
representative of the lay trend in church music. His work 
was fresh and expressive and betrayed a fine mastery of the 
art of instrumental and vocal music. 


Favorite instrumental pieces of 17th century Poland were 
compositions for the lute, of which 150 have endured the 
ravages of time. In addition to imitations of such popular 
forms as the villanella, the fantasy and the prelude, we find 
dance pieces inspired by foreign and Polish dances. Many 
compositions feature rhythms encountered in the present-day 
polonaise, mazur, krakowiak and kujawiak. 


Much research has been done in old Polish music. Count- 
less unknown manuscripts have been unearthed and many 
a dusty archive has yielded a precious clue to the identity 
of some gifted composer. Much has been done, but before a 
truly comprehensive picture of old Polish music can be 
arrived at, much remains to be done. The result will be well 
worth the effort. 


“BARTEK THE VICTOR” — BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


(Continued from page 11) 

him first, and afterward so many had attacked him. He had 
to defend himself, of course. Besides, they opened his head 
with a stone. Whose head? The head of the man distin- 
guished in the orders of the day, of the man who had 
“gained” the battle of Gravelotte, who had talked with Stein- 
metz himself, and who had so many crosses. He could not 
in truth understand how the Germans could know of this and 
still work such injustice on him; nor how Boege could 
promise the men of Pognembin that the Germans would 
trample them now because they, the men of Pognembin, had 
beaten the French so valiantly whenever opportunity offered. 
But as to himself he was certain that the court and the 
Government would take his part. They at least will know 
who he is, what he has done in the war; even if no one else 
does, Steinmetz will take his part. Besides, Bartek has grown 
poor through the war; his cottage is mortgaged. They will 
not deny him justice. 

Meanwhile the police came to Pognembin for Bartek. They 
expected to find terrible resistance, for they came with five 
loaded muskets. They were mistaken. Bartek did not think 
of resistance. They ordered him to sit in a wagon. He sat 
in it. Magda was in despair, only she repeated persistently : 

“Oh, there was need of thy fighting the French so! thou 
hast got it now, poor man—thou has got it!” 

“Be quiet, foolish woman,” said Bartek; and he smiled 
along the road gladly enough at passers-by. 

“I will show them who did the injustice!’ cried he from 
the wagon. 

And with his crosses on his breast he went to the court 
like a conqueror. In fact, the court showed itself gracious 
toward him; extenuating circumstances were found. Bartek 
was condemned to only three months’ imprisonment; besides 
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this, he was condemned to pay one hundred and fifty marks 
as a recompense to the family of Boege and to other cor- 
poreally injured colonists. 

“The criminal, however,” said the Posener Zeitung in the 
report of the case, “when the sentence was read to him, did 
not exhibit the least repentance, but burst out with such 
rude words, and began to reproach the State so shamefully 
with his pretended services that there is reason to wonder 
why the attorney present did not begin a new suit against 
him for his insults to the court and the German race.” 

Meanwhile Bartek in prison meditated calmly over his 
deeds of Gravelotte, Sedan, and Paris. And it came to his 
head that perhaps he had pounded the French without need. 
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GERMAN FORCED LABOR — USED AS 
TOOL FOR EXTERMINATION OF POLES 


(Continued from page 3) 
of satisfying the German desire for revenge. At the same 
time, by creating exceptional labor conditions for Poles, the 
Germans hope to break the resistance of the Polish nation 
and to kill its national consciousness. 

In the past the Polish nation survived many decades of 
enslavement, so it will survive the present persecutions, of 
which one of the innumerable manifestations is the appalling 
condition of slavery to which Polish workers are reduced! 


On the cover is a Polish peasant girl in Cracow 


costume, ready for church. 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


GEN. KOPANSKI 
NEW POLISH 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Stanislaw Kopanski, 
former Commander of the Car- 
pathian Brigade—the hero of To- 
bruk—has been appointed Chief 
of Staff to succeed General Kli- 
mecki who was killed in the tragic 
accident off Gibraltar that caused 
the death of General Sikorski. 


The newly appointed Chief of 
Staff was born in 1895. Attended 
artillery school at St. Petersburg, 
Ecole d’Application d’Artillerie 
and Ecole Superieure de Guerre 
at Paris. Gen. Kopanski served in 
the Riding Artillery, starting as a 
troop commander. In the course 
of time he held different posts and 
finally was commander of the First 
Regiment of Motorized Artillery 
in Poland. Thus he had opportu- 
nity to closely study the problem 
of motorizing an army before the 
outbreak of the war. In 1939, Ko- 
panski was Chief of the Third 
Department of the general staff. 
During the present war Kopanski 
took over the command of the 
Carpathian Brigade which was or- 
ganized in Syria. After France’s 
collapse Kopanski crossed with his 
troops to Palestine and there 
joined the British army. At the 
head of the famous Carpathian 
Brigade Kopanski took part in the 
Lybian campaign. The defense of 
Tobruk as well as the battle of 
Gazala brought fame to this Polish 
soldier, twice wounded in the last 
war, has received the Polish Vir- 
tuti Militari, the Polish Cross of 
the Braves, Distinguished Service 
Order, Commander of the British 
Empire, French Legion of Honor, 
d’Etoile. He was in command of 
the Carpathian Division in the 
Middle East. 


German Atrocities 
Redouble in Lublin 


The Germans are beginning to 

prepare their defense lines of the 
Eastern front in the Lublin pro- 
vince. Recently half of that pro- 
vince was cut off from the rest 
of Poland by a close cordon of 
S.S. detachments through which no 
Pole can pass. 
In Lublin province the Germans 
are carrying out the greatest mass 
murders that have ever occurred 
in the entire criminal history of 
the occupation of Poland. They 
are exterminating entire districts. 


This action began in the Bilgo- 
raj district where not a single Pole 
is left and in seven other districts 
the extermination is in full swing. 
All these districts present an ap- 
palling spectacle, for towns and 
villages are completely deserted 
and the cattle, scared away from 
the farms by shooting, bombing 
and fighting, is wandering loose 
about the countryside. A large 
percentage of the entire popula- 
tion has been shot on the spot; 
small children being kicked to 
death; men from 14 to 50 have 
been deported in sealed cars to 
unknown destinations; children up 
to 13, women and all persons over 
fifty are being deported to the 
Majdanek death camp and mur- 
dered in death chambers as were 
Jews before them. 

On July 2nd and 5th, two trains 
composed of thirty cars, with 100 
persons in each car, arrived at 
the Majdanek siding within a few 
hours of each other. On each of 
those days more than 3,000 people 
were murdered in gas chambers. 
Sud executions take place every 

ay. 

Many people—their number has 
been estimated at a hundred thou- 
sand—fled to the forests where the 
Germans are trying to catch them 
by drawing cordons of S.S. men 
round the districts involved. 


Lublin province has an area of 
26,600 square kilometers with a 
population of 2,116,200 in twenty- 
nine towns and 228 villages. The 
population of the towns is 405,200, 
that of the villages 1,700,000. The 
province is divided into 16 districts. 
Half this province, with a popula- 
tion of more than one million is 
involved in this liquidation. Con- 
sidering the extent of the area and 
the number of people to be ex- 
terminated it is clear that the Ger- 
mans are carrying out the largest 
scale mass murders ever under- 
taken. 


SWIT COMMENTS 
ON MIKOLAJCZYK 
STATEMENT 


The Polish Radio station Swit 
commenting on Prime Minister 
Mikolajczyk’s statement given to 
the Sunday Express declares that 
the entire Polish nation desires 
the restoration of normal relations 


with the Soviets. The present 
status of those relations is un- 
exampled in the history. There 


are two neighboring states both 
fighting heroically against the 
common enemy, both producing 
enormous war effort and taking 
consideration of the unique rela- 
tions of forces, yet those two 
states do not maintain normal rela- 
tions with each other. This causes 
uneasiness in the German defeated 
Europe. The Polish Government’s 
attention was more than once 
called to this abnormal situation. 
Mikolajczyk’s declaration is a sign 
of political realism aiming at the 
restoration of unity in the United 
Nations camp. 


902,095 POLISH 
CASUALTIES S0 
FAR IN THIS WAR 


Details have just been issued by 
the Polish Ministry of Defense in 
London concerning casualties suf- 
fered by the Polish armed forces 
since the beginning of the war. 

Germany’s unprovoked aggres- 
sion against Poland in September, 
1939, cost Poland 200,000 troops 
killed and wounded, and 420,000 
were taken prisoner. 

The Soviet generals claimed that 
they took an additional 181,000 
prisoners, including 10,000 Polish 
officers, when they occupied the 
Eastern provinces of Poland. 

Twenty thousand Poles were 
killed in the Polish Soviet war that 
ended with the Treaty of Riga. 

It is estimated that 10,000 men 
of the Polish armies died of ex- 
posure in the Carpathian mountains 
while trying to escape to France or 
Syria after the collapse. 

„Thus the losses of Polish troops 
killed, wounded and taken prisoner 
amounted to 831,000 men. 

The Battle of France saw the or- 
ganization of the first Polish army 
in exile, numbering 100,000 men. Of 
these 6,000 were killed or wounded, 
and 60,000 missing, either taken 
prisoners by the Germans or in- 
terned in Switzerland. 

To these losses must be added 500 
Poles killed and wounded in allied 
actions against the German at Nar- 
vick in 1940, and 585 killed and 
wounded in the Lybian campaign, 
also 10 taken prisoner. 

This brings Poland’s total losses 
in killed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners from September 1, 1939, 
to date, up to 902,095 men. 


Prime Minister Mikolajczyk Outlines His Policy 


(Continued from page 2) 
adequately respond to the new re- 
quirements of our security and 
economic progress. The solution 
must be a joint reconstruction of 
Central Europe, possibly as one 
organic whole. 


There is not the least ground to 
imagine that we have in mind the 
creation of any cordon sanitaire. 
The Central European organiza- 
tion would have to work together 
with Russia on friendly terms, 
both in economic and political 
spheres. 

“Difficulties arising out of the 
past are great, but can be swept 
aside by goodwill on both sides. 
The Polish-Soviet problem is at 
this moment the principal concern 
of our foreign policy. 

“The Polish Government ap- 
proaches this problem with a max- 
imum of goodwill and faith. The 
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Polish Government aims at per- 
manent understanding and collabo- 
ration with the U.S.S.R., based on 
mutual respect, on regard for mu- 
tual rights and interests, and on 
the platform of the clearly defined 
declaration of General Sikorski’s 
Government. I realize the dificul- 
ties arising from the recent and 
also from the not so recent past. 
But I assure you we shall work, 
to the best of our ability, to sweep 
aside and remove these difficulties 
and prepare the way for a better 
future. 

“This determination springs not 
only from our desire for peaceful 
international cooperation but also 
from a full understanding of our 
common interests in the fight 
against age-old German pressure. 
Our nation has always avowed 
this political standpoint and there- 
fore the Polish Diet was almost 


unanimous in its acceptance of the! 


Polish-Soviet pact of non-aggres- 
sion in 1932, and there were sound 
foundations for the agreement of 
July, 1941, despite unpleasant 
memories of the recent past. 
“Stalin has announced that he 
desires a strong and independent 
Poland and that he does not wish 
to interfere in our internal affairs. 


“This is also what we desire. 


“We await an act of goodwill, 
for which General Sikorski ap- 
pealed. Understanding between 
Poland and Russia is an historic 
necessity for both our countries, 
but it is also an historic necessity 
for Europe as a whole, for on it 
will depend the consolidation of 
Europe. 

“Europe regards the Polish 
question as a test case which will 
show what is to become of the 
European continent as a whole. 
Therefore Polish-Russian under- 
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standing must be honest, just and 
permanent. Poland is necessary to 
Europe, just as a consolidated 
Europe is necessary to Poland. 
“This war has shown irrefutably 
on which side lie right and might, 
reality and power, on which side 
are moral soundness and spiritual 
strength. The colossus of totali- 
tarianism had every chance of vic- 
tory and every material superiority 
with the exception of one thing— 
internal and moral strength—and 
it is crumbling and tottering. 
“This should confirm all of us 
in our conviction that the path of 
democracy, although harder and 
longer, is in the long run the only 
right path and alone can lead us 
to our goal. This is the path of 
freedom for the individual in a 
free state, the path of enlightened 
citizenship leading to stable condi- 
tions of life in the state and at the 
same time to universal prosperity.” 
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